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THE CHARITY OF THE HEART. 


IsraEttres, individually and collectively, are perhaps the most chari- 
table people on the face of the earth. Ever ready to sympathize with 
the woes of their fellow creatures, their hearts are sensitively alive to 
the call for material aid, and rarely is an appeal on behalf of suffering 
humanity made to them in vain. On this great phase of charity— 
almsgiving—which forms so principal a characteristic in the Jewish 
race, it is not our intention of offering any remarks. It is to another 
kind of charity, one indeed which is even ‘more emphatically com- 
manded in the divine code—that of the heart, or benevolence—that we 
desire in this article to call attention. For, how pleasing soever it 
may be to our vanity to believe that we are the most charitable people, 
yet, we fear that, if the truth must be told, we seldom make the char- 
ity of the heart consistent with the bounty of the hand. Not that to 
us more than to the followers of other creeds does this stricture apply, 
for among all classes and all sects we meet with the sin of uncharita- 
ble feelings quite as frequently as with Jews. This, however, is not the 
slightest justification for us, and even as two wrongs can never make one 
right, so if the whole world were to commit a fault, that would be no 
excuse for our following the multitude to doevil. Should it perchance 
be asked, why ought we to be more free from sin than others? we would 
answer, such is the nature of our mission. The Israelitish race has 
been chosen by God to diffuse religions knowledge and to spread the 
light of moral rectitude and virtue to the utmost ends of the earth. 
The divine code of laws, containing. the grandest of all intellectual 
truths, has been imparted to’ us, as its genuine custodians, and we are 


held responsible for its promulgation. How then can we hope to ‘give 
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efficacy to those sublime ethical precepts we are commissioned to teach 
unless we give practical illustration of them in our lives. To this 
end, it behooves us to be more free from iniquity than the mass of 
mankind, in order to become worthy exemplars, and living witnesses 
of the truth of God’s word. Added to this, the love and duty we owe 
the creed of our fathers demand that we should ever shun vice in all 
its phases, and practice, as well as preach virtue, so as to uphold by 
the integrity of our lives that religion from which all others have 
sprung, and which is the true source of man’s happiness. This be- 
comes an actual necessity if we would fulfil our destiny, for as the 
value of a principle is tested by its effects, so the moralizing powers 
and religious tendency of a creed are judged by the conduct of its pro- 
fessors. 

Having said this much, we shall now strive to show what the de- 
scription of charity which thinks no evil imports, and to contrast the 
happy results arising there from with the baneful consequences of an 
opposite disposition of the mind. 

To refrain from speaking evil, which means slander, calumny, and 
the host of detractive vices, is the great homely lesson which is 
preached by all religions—** Do unto thy neighbor as thou would’st, 
have him doto you.” Throughout the Biblical writings and Talmudical 
works this same invaluable lesson is repeatedly inculcated, as may be 
seen from the following examples: “ Whoso keepeth his mouth and 
his tongue, keepeth his soul from trouble.” Such is the wise assertion 
of Proverbs, for inasmuch as we judge our fellow-creatures either 
charitably or harshly, so we, in whom the same feelings are inherent, 
will be judged by the Supreme Judge of all flesh. Again say our 
sages, “‘ Better no ear at all, than one that listeneth to evil.” And yet 
it is no uncommon thing for theologians of a particular school to repre- 
sent Jewish ethics as exceedingly severe, and to contrast them with 
those of Christianity, by holding up the latter as the very essence of 
gentleness and human kindness. So common has this become, that it 
often happens that those beautiful and sublime ethics of our Penta- 
teuch and theological works are set forth as the perfection of Chris- 
tian doctrine, and are actually ignored as forming an essential part of 
Judaism, Thus we constantly hear the bold assertion that charity 
is the highest of Christian virtues. Now how charity can possibly be 
a Christian virtue is certainly beyond our limited comprehension, 
since charity being a feature of virtue can no more be Christian than 
Jewish. Charity, like virtue, is general. We may say that charity 
holds a very conspicuous place in the Christian system, or in the 
Jewish system, but that it is either a Christian or a Jewish virtue is as 
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utterly fallacious as that virtue itself is confined to any particular sect 
or creed. Not but that indeed these moral laws constitute an import- 
ant feature in the Christian system. But so they do likewise in the 
code of Mahomet and in the Zendavesta ; and it surely must be a 
source of gratification to us, notwithstanding the unmeasured terms in 
which they speak of “ the hardness of the Jewish heart,” to find the 
sublime morality of our Holy Faith incorporated with their respective 
systems of theology. In truth we may say that there is not a single 
moral precept of a practical character—tor we do not allude to those 
which are only to be found in the minds of visionaries, and can have no 
real existence in human nature,—in either the Gospels of the Naza- 
rine or the Koran of Mahomet, which has not its parallel in our 
canon of scriptures. 

To return, however, from this digression, we would now ask our 
readers to reflect on the kind of charity which thinketh no evil. It will 
be at once intelligible, even to the weakest intellect, that charity can 
never be carried so far as to demand that we are on no oceasion to think 
unfavorably of others. To view the actions of all men, good or bad, in 
the same light, would be a moral impossibility, and contrary to coin- 
mon understanding. It would be even against several religious precepts ; 
for were we to think the same of all, we must either be insensible to 
the distinctions between virtue and vice, good and bad, right and 
wrong, or be perfectly callous and indifferent to those distinctions 
when we have perceived them. But the charity which distinguishes 
the truly pious man is such as to guard him against the extreme of 
rash and unjust suspicion. In our intercourse with a world where so 
much depravity abounds, it is but right for our personal safety that we 
should be cautions. Caution will always remain justifiable so long as 
we confine it in due bounds, but as soon as it descends to universal 
suspicion, it then degenerates into vice. The true charity which 
thinketh no evil will always endeavor to strike the happy mean be- 
tween undistinguishing credulity and general suspicion. He who is 
actuated by this principle makes due allowance for the mixture of evil 
with good which is inherent in almost every human character, and 
while expecting none to be. faultless, is certainly unwilling to believe 
that any exists without some commendable quality. His charity will 
teach him to be just, even to the merit of his enemy, and not to per- 
mit mere personal resentment at an injury, real or imagined, to blind 
his eyes against truth and justice. His charity will also lead him not 
to judge hastily, nor to place the worst construction on an action, so 
long as it can be ascribed to different motives. Should, however, a 
condemnation be necessary, he condemns with regret, but without any 
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of those aggravations which an unkind heart would add to the fault. 
Whenever he may disagree with, or even blame the opinions and _prin- 
ciples of any sect or party, he never includes under one sweeping cen- 
sure all who belong to that sect or party. In short, he views his fellow- 
creatures and their actions by the light of kindness and good-nature. 
And this, indeed, becomes that species of charity which thinketh no 
evil, and of which our sages affirm, “ Greater far is the charity of kind- 
ness than the charity of almegiving.” 

See how happy is the man who is thus influenced!) What happi- 
ness he scatters around him! He is gentle, humane and compassion- 
ate; candid and cheerful in his intercourse with the world, he diffuses 
cheerfulness and good-humor over all with whom he may come in con- 
tact. Cautious only so as not to become the dupe of artifice and strat- 
agem, he is never suspicious of evil; and soin whatever sphere of life 
he may be placed, whether at the domestic hearth or in the busy mart, 
whether as a citizen or aruler, whether high or humble in rank, his 
candid and charitable heart will draw towards him friends, and render 
them, no less than himself, happy. And not alone this, for he who is 
not given to think evil of his neighbor will always be interested in 
works of piety and benevolence. His kind nature will feel intimately 
the woes of his fellows, and so he is led to practice charity in the 
original acceptation of the term, and mitigate, to the best of his ability, 
the sufferings he deplores. Truly, then, the sage is right, who says the 
charity of kindness is greater than the charity of almsgiving, since 
the former must inevitably be succeeded by the latter. 

If now we come to investigate the nature of the consequences aris- 
ing from an opposite disposition of the mind, I fear we Hebrews, char- 
itable as we are, will have to confess that after all we do not thoroughly 
comprehend the true meaning of charity. Foremost in the rank of 
evil consequences stands precipitate judgment. Ever on the alert to 
think evil, we cease to remember that information, reliable and true, 
and impartiality, are the great essentials for forming sound and cor- 
rect opinions concerning the characters and actions of others. Thus it 
frequently occurs that a mere idle tale invented by the slanderer, is 
eagerly listened to by the inquisitive, propagated by the credulous, 
and so, without really knowing anything of the party implicated, a 
rash and hasty judgment is formed, often to the injury of an innocent 
being. Or again, perhaps it may be a real incident, which rumor, in 
carrying it along, has exaggerated and disguised, and which is never 
earnest enough to examine into the attending circumstances, thus poi- 
soning the mind, and making us regard as criminal, actions, which, if 
we knew all, might appear in a perfectly excusable light. 
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What better instance can we have of the folly of precipitate judg- 
ments than the one afforded us in the Bible by the High Priest, Eli, 
when he rebuked a good and worthy woman, and charged her with an 
offence of which she was entirely innocent. Here is an old man, 
whose experience should have tanght him’ better, whose wisdom should 
have told him differently, whose holy office should have filled him with 
more charity, rushing hastily into conclusions, and immediately pro- 
nouncing judgment without inquiry, without reflection. Would, how- 
ever, that we were all like Eli, so ready to atone for rashness, and 
make ample recompense for a decision too hastily expressed. 

Seeking further the fruits of an evil-thinking spirit, we arrive at 
calumny and detraction. How often have not men been set at vari- 
ance with each other and society, embroiled by the slanderous tongue? 
What mischief, what violent effects have been the consequences? Fam- 
ilies torn with the most violent convulsions, the father against the son, 
the husband against the wife, and the friend armed against the friend. 
In public life we see the same results. Rulers entertaining unjust 
uspicions of their subjects, and the subjects believing their rulers ty- 
rants and oppressors, all caused by the slanderous tongue. ence 
kingdoms shaken with all the rage and violence of war. But greatest 
above all the evils are those caused by religious dissensions, for it is in 
these the mischievous power of an uncharitable spirit has displayed 
its full atrocity. What bloodshed! What hecatombs of human lives 
have not fallen before the rage of religious fanaticism? What dread- 
ful persecutions have not the rise and progress of Christianity and 
Mahomedanism given rise to? Surely then, we Jews, who in these 
religious dramas have generally played the part of victims, should be 
fully aware of the crime of evil thoughts. The Jewish doctrines are 
indeed pearls, priceless in their value, unsurpassably beautiful in their 
splendor; and foremost among this collection of pearls, will be found 
the innumerable exhortations to live with all men in peace and good- 


will, thinking evil of none, but practicing charity and benevolence to 
all. 
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A man having calumniated another in the hearing of an important 
personage, was thus addressed by him: “Thou hast brought to light 
thine own great defects, by expatiating on the faults of others ; for he 
who goes in quest of the foibles of others is guided in his search by fail- 
ings peculiar to himself.” 








ON THE*LIFE AND WRITINGS OF KING DAVID. 


BY DR. J. L. LEVISON. 


‘* Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in 
the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful ; but his delight is in the law 
of the Lord, and the law doth he meditate night and day.”—Psalm i., verses 1, 2. 

** The finest study for,mankind is man.’’ 
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THERE is a significancy and a profound moral lesson to be drawn 
from the lives of many of the different characters of the Bible, as they 
are sketched by the pen of truth, with all their errors, vices, and vir- 
tues. Nothing is withheld, or rendered ambiguous, and hence they 
furnish important examples for contemplation and reflection. 

In these delineations of character we learn the actual consequences 
of good and evil deeds ; neither of which are toned down, nor highly 
colored, after the fashion of the heroes of our modern romance writers. 
Nor are these characters ushered on the busy scene of life with fabu- 
lous accounts of their origin, such as are usually given to the great 
actors of classical antiquity. But they are men with all the mental 
faculties which may elevate or debase our common nature, according 
to the manner with which these different faculties are exercised or re- 
strained. 

Yet these Biblical characters cannot be regarded as commonplace 
persons. They are “ representative men,” preserving their own indi- 
viduality. Besides which, their motives and actions are so naturally 
described, and in such harmony with our own experience, that their 
accuracy and truthfulness must be appreciated by every sound thinker. 
And all the events in which they participated are given in such a clear 
and forcible manner, without the least mystification, that we feel there 
is indeed— . 

‘* Nothing extenuated, nor aught set down in malice.” 
And we naturally conclude that these characters are worthy of being 
studied as psychological examples. But there is still a higher purpose 
manifested trom an examination of the conduct of these worthies, and 
certain fair and logical inferences to be deduced of a highly practical 
tendency. ‘ As these memoirs furnish proof that the greatest minds 
may and do err, but that the Creator, who made man a free-agent, 
gave him the power of maqwn (to repent of his evil actions), when- 
ever he becomes mentally cognizant of their damaging tendency to his 
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immortal soul. That is what we learn from the history of such men 
as David, that when the “still small voice” of conscience is heeded, 
and men repent of their past actions and avoid their repetition, they 
may hope to be reconciled to God, and receive forgiveness of their 
sins, solely from His inexhaustible mercy. 

We learn this great truth beyond the shadow of a doubt, and with- 
out any incomprehensible mysteries, or anything that would seem to 
be mere specious sophistry, for it is forced on our attention by the 
study of the Bible characters. To infer otherwise would be an act 
of covert presumption, assuming that He who fashioned man did not 
know his liability to error, or knowing it, and still giving man moral 
liberty, that God had willed that he must continue an evil course, 
even when to his own consciousness it appeared so, and when in an 
agony, from a remorseful state of mind, he desired to return to the 
ways of purity—ways which he had learned to regard as full of pleae- 
antness and mental satisfaction, without some extraneous aid. But we 
find that this returning (ms.en) to his various duties, required not 
any supernatural interference, but that provision had been made by 
the very constitution of the mind itself, by the existence of conscience 
and reasoning faculties, 

So important are these views, that we deem a few preliminary re- 
marks not only essential to comprehend the importance of the moral 
of the life of David, but to make the views themselves clear to the 
comprehension of all. 

We allude to the compound nature of man. He has a body which 
is indeed “ fearfully and wonderfully made,” and whenever by the ex- 
cessive use of any one of the organs of which it is composed, there is 
induced some derangement of its special functions—in ordinary parlance 
it is said to be out of health,—rest and other means, and abstaining 
from the previous cause of the disturbance, will restore it to a normal 
condition, The same sort of reasoning might be applied to the 
faculties of the mind, which are manifested through the organs of the 
brain; and though man is not bound to act instinctively, being en- 
dowed with moral liberty, and, therefore, possesses a capacity of 
choosing between different motives ; yet should he do acts which may 
injure others, or jeopardize his own mental health, he soon ascertains 
that he cannot violate the Divine laws with impunity, and if he per- 
sists in spite of these warnings, crime or insanity are the unhealthy 
results. 

Thus we learn from observation and experience what might have 
been inferred by the very constitution of the mind—* that there is a 
liability to err,” from the very fact that the mental faculties are com- 
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plex. For man has animal propensities or feelings essential for his 
conservation as a terrestrial being ; and religious and moral sentiments 
or attributes which indicate his special relations and duties to God, 
and his fellow-creatures ; that he has, besides, external senses and per- 
ceptive faculties, which enable him to study not only his own wonder- 
ful organization, but also every object in the world around him; and 
lastly, that he has the power of comparing and reasoning on the fitness 
or non-fitness of his embryo actions, so as to learn their probable con- 
sequences. And, therefore, whether his actions are good or bad, will 
depend on the way in which he may exercise or regulate these differ- 
ent species, which together form the mental faculties. 

With such data we may know how to discriminate the actions of 
any of the Bible characters, and to learn that whenever they erred— 
that the shades of moral degradation would be in the degree in which 
they were influenced by their animal propensities ; and that their most 
noble or just conduct resulted from their acting under their moral and 
religious impulses. 

And further, it will be obvious from whatever point of view we re- 
gard their conduct, it is evident that perfection is not attainable in 
this life—though it is a duty we owe to ourselves, to make an effort 
to raise our standard and battle with our desires, until we can attain 
an approximation to such a desirable condition. 

And, although it will not be any mitigation of our own conduct to 
know “that some of the best and most pious men” manifested at times 
the natural weaknesses of humanity, this knowledge cannot extenuate 
any acts we may commit. On the contrary, this very knowledge 
would inculpate us, and make us conscious of our responsibility, and 
should induce us to be constantly on the watch, lest we sin presump- 
tuously. That as an efficient check, we should constantly keep in 
mind the fact—that if those who were so highly gifted had been led 
to commit acts of impropriety, it is more imperative on us not to de- 
pend on our own strength, and then we shall rigidly avoid falling into 
temptation. And this could be effected by a determination not to 
give way when incited to any act, prompted by the desire of our evil 
imaginations. This resistance would be a pledge of our moral cour- 
age, and prevent us from indulging in desires which svoner or later 
must be destructive to the soul’s purity and health. For sins of all 
kinds, when indulged in, acquire more potency to render us oblivious 
of the claims of our higher humanity, so that those who habitually 
compromise their moral obligations, are liable to sink into the depths 
of a hopeless degradation. 

Thus we have examples of men comparatively of our own age, who 
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have displayed the highest attributes of the intellect, and yet at the 
same time they have appeared to be the slaves of their animal pro- 
pensities. The great Lord Chancellor Bacon, who is called “ The 
Father of Inductive Philosophy,” is said to have taken bribes, and 
to have been guilty of other immoral acts; he has been therefore 
described as— 


‘“‘ The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind.” 


And in the case of the pious King David, whose career and opinions 
we shall endeavor to examine, though he at times violated the moral 
laws, yet he was in high favor with God, who pardoned his sins be- 
cause he deeply repented without any vicarious sacrifice or atonement, 
and only by the free grace and mercy of his God—the “ Onx Gop,” 
whom Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob adored. 


(To be continued.) 





THE GOOD MAN LIBERAL IN JUSTICE. 


Amonest the various virtues that adorned the ancient Hebrews, hos- 
pitality was not the least. They took pleasure in entertaining stran- 


gers, and administering to their comfort. It happened, that two trav- 
ellers came to the residence of Rabbi Puinras, the son of Ya-m. 
The Rabbi bid them enter, take some refreshment, and stay with him 
over-night. To this they willingly consented. They had with them a 
few measures of barley, which they probably intended to sell the first 
market-day : these they gave their kind host, to save for them till their 
departure. Early the next morning, they took leave of the Rabbi, 
thanking him for his hospitality, and proceeded on their journey. But 
in their hurry they forgot the barley. Purneas waited several days ; 
but tinding they did not return, he ordered the barley to be sown, and 
the produce to be taken care of. More than a year elapsed before the 
travellers returned. As soon as Phineas saw them, he knew them 
again. ‘I suppose,” said he, “ you are come for the barley.” “ Yes, 
Rabbi,” replied they ; “ when we were last here, we were so delighted 
at thy hospitality, that we never thought of the deposit, till we were 
too far off to return. But never mind the barley; we suppose it is 
spoiled, and hardly worth taking away.” “ You are mistaken,” said 
the good Phineas, ‘ your barley is as good as ever.” He then led them 
to the barn, and to their great surprise and joy, delivered to them 
above 500 measures, the produce of that which they had left behind. 


Meprasy Dresarm Rasan. 











STATE OF EDUCATION AMONG THE JEWS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY NAPHTALI WESSELY. 


TueErE is one people on the globe who do not sufficiently appreciate 
non-biblical literature, and who have neglected the public instruction 
of their youth in the laws of morality, nature, and science,—and this 
people are the children of Israel, scattered through the countries of 
Europe, and settled in most of her states. In particular, the inhabi- 
tants of Germany and Poland have turned their backs upon those 
sciences, although there are many men of great mind and talent among 
them, and also many loving faith and fearing the Lord. Yet all their 
studies and applications comprise only the Divine laws and precepts; 
but the laws of human nature they have never heard of nor learned. 
They are even ignorant of the rules of the holy tongue, discern not the 
beauties of its diction, the elevated style of its construction, and the 
sublimity of its poetry—the unceasing sources of wisdom and moral 
instruction ; much less is their acquaintance with the tongues of the 
nations among whom they live—nay, many can neither write nor read 
them. The construction of the globe, the events of history, and the 
principles of civil law, of natural and scientific philosophy, are alto- 
gether hidden things to them. And what is the cause of this igno- 
rance? Their never having been instructed in any of these subjects, 
either by their fathers or their teachers, who themselves had no ac- 
quaintance with them. Nay, even the fundamental principles of their 
faith were not taught according to any method, so that the youth 
might become systematically conversant with them ; nor did they ever 
hear in their schools aught of ethics, of morality, or of psychology. 
Some of the pupils whose theological studies have been successful, with 
the increase of years, perceive their deficiency, and endeavor to amend 
the fault committed by their teachers, by gleaning information either 
from books or from conversation, “here a little and there a little ;” 
but of what avail are all their endeavors when system is wanted? 
The same as a thin silken dress on a frosty day. A sound knowledge 
of those subjects is only to be met with in individuals whose hearts 
have stirred them up “and made them willing,” and led them to in- 
cline their ear to wisdom, and to devote their lives to science; to learn 
the languages of different nations, to understand their literature, thus 
becoming a fountain inexhaustible in its own resources, unassisted by 
teachers, unaided by parents or superiors, but solely springing from 
the native love of truth. 
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Let it, however, be understood, that we ourselves are not guilty in 
this matter. We ourselves are not to blame, and we have no ground 
for self-accusation ; but the blame remains with those nations who have 
oppressed us more than a thousand years. They have caused our mis- 
fortunes, they have ill-treated us by the command of their kings and 
rulers, and with many unrighteous designs they have risen against us 
to annihilate us, and to humble us to the dust ; for which purpose they 
imposed cruel] restrictions upon us, tending to suppress the energy 
of mind among us. It is they who have revolted against the laws of 
humanity, by pressing our bodies down to the dust, and depressing our 
souls within us. 

From that time darkness clouded the hearts of our people, who grew 
weary with the study of human nature, seeing that they were treated 
with such cruelty that their oppressors considered them below the 
category of human beings. Then they despised all things under the 
sun, perceiving that they had no portion nor inheritance in all the 
good that the Lord has bountifully produced for all His creatures from 
one end of the world unto the other. In the bitterness of their hearts 
they disregarded and entirely neglected the laws and sciences relating 
to the administration of worldly affairs, and the knowledge of the 
celestial and earthly bodies, as the calculations of the motions of the 
planets, and the sciences necessary for agriculture, navigation, archi- 
técture, and fortification, and the knowledge of the laws of nations 
and their governments. For they said, “ What use are all those to 
us? The inhabitants of the country are our enemies, they will neither 
listen to our counsels nor notice our abilities, and we ourselves do not 
possess fields or vineyards in this country. Let us leave all those 
sciences, and give ourselves up to commerce, to keep alive our souls 
and maintain our little ones, for this is the only way they have left us ; 
and even this they have meted out with a niggardly measure, and 
with great parsimony. But let us stay on our Father in heaven, and 
only regard matters which tend to eternal life, as the laws of God and 
His precepts, which, we are commanded, and upon which the Lord has 
established [lis covenant with our ancestors.” 

All these arts and sciences having thus, in the course of time, van- 
ished from the midst of our nation, they could no more be revived even 
in the few countries whose merciful kings had somewhat lightened the 
iron yoke which pressed on our necks; for we were already too far re- 
moved from the sphere of those studies. Books in the Hebrew lan- 
guage we had not, and we were not accustomed to read and speak the 
languages of other nations, having, through the ages of trouble and 
persecution, been estranged from them and their languages, and had 
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not learned to read their books, and much less to express ourselves 
elegantly in their tongue. And since the pressure of trouble compelled 
us to wander from nation to nation, and from country to country, here 
we caught up something of the language of one nation, and there 
something of another, to which we immigrated, so that our tongue was 
confounded, and became reduced to so deplorable a condition as to ex- 
cite our surprise and astonishment. In spite, however, of all the hard- 
ships and sufferings which we had to undergo, we yet preserved the 
character of a nation on the globe, resisted the mighty and threatening 
torrents of signal events, and faithfully preserved the moral code 
of civilization and humanity. But it is the power of our Divine law 
which has accomplished this; which, stripped as we were of all science, 
upheld us and ingrafted humanity on the hearts of men from genera- 
tion to generation, and shut out from them all thoughts and heavy mis- 
deeds, all tyrannical practices, which ever were far from us! Never 
did we join the conspiracy of rebels, nor make common cause with 
those bands that devise evil against mankind; for were we not at 
all times true and faithfully attached to the monarchs who ruled over 
us, and to the inhabitants of their lands? and we earnestly besought 
the Lord for the welfare of the king and the country. Seeing the 
humble state to which we were confined, we consoled ourselves with 
the consciousness of our innocence; we indulgently looked upon 
the prejudices rooted in the minds of the nations and their princes, who 
followed the customs of their ancestors; and we supplicated the Lord 
our God that He might turn their hearts in our favor, and grant us to 
find mercy in their sight. 

Such are the features of our history through ages and ages, and such 
they remained to this very day. For, although merciful kings have 
reigned in many countries, and the kings of Europe, especially in our 
age, are enlightened men, lovers of truth, and promoters of justice ; 
although they extend their mercy and kindness also towards us (which 
Thou, O God, remember them for good !), yet many of the laws writ- 
ten by the iron hand of tyranny remain, in order to separate us from 
the civil state, and to prevent us froin following such occupations 
as would render us serviceable to society ; alas, they are yet in force, 
for they have taken deep root in the hearts of nations and princes, and 
have grown up in them, as it were, with the days and years during 
which they have been practised. But how short is the sight of man! 
There is a time and a limit appointed for everything under heaven; 
and ever since the Creator has spread out the heavens and founded 
the earth, He, in His inscrutable wisdom, has appointed the seasons 
of the world—seasons for good, and seasons for evil. 
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And thus at last the time is come for hatred to vanish from the 
hearts of men—a hatred without cause, engendered by difference of 
opinions as to religious faith. Behold, in this generation, the kind- 
ness of the Lord, who has raised a mighty advocate for the claims 
of mankind in the person of the great Emperor Joseph II., may 
his glory be exalted! Greater than the reputation of his wisdom ; 
greater than the renown of his counsel and valor in war; greater 
than the celebrity of his numerous attainments, is the fame of those 
words which we have heard recently—kingly words, words of peace 
and truth to all his subjects; words founded on humanity, tried by 
justice, and proved by sound reason. Among his many beneficent 
deeds he has not forgotten the unhappy people neglected through 
so long a time—the children of Israel; in ows behalf also he has issued 
mandates, conciliating and relieving laws, like those of a father for his 
children, a teacher for his pupils, and a kind ruler over his people. 





POVERTY NO PROOF OF DIVINE DISFAVOR. 


Turnvus Rurvs put once the following question to Rabbi Akiba :— 
“Tf it be true, as I often heard you declare, that your God is a friend 
of the poor, then why does he not maintain them ? or, in other words, 
why does he suffer them to languish in poverty?” “The reason,” re- 
plied Akiba, “is that we may have the merit of relieving them, and 
thereby be saved from the torments of Gehinnom.” “ And do you,” re- 
sumed the general, “call this a merit? I should rather call it a de- 
merit ; nay, a crime, for which you well deserve the punishment of 
Gehinnom. For, suppose the king were angry with one of his slaves, 
and ordered him into prison, there to be kept without either meat or 
drink ; would not the king have just reason to be displeased with any 
one who should dare to supply thé prisoner with either?” “Suppose, 
rather,” said the Rabbi, “ that the king’s displeasure were to fall on 
one of his own sons, and that in the moment of anger he were to order 
him into confinement, thereto be kept without food; think you the 
king would be angry if any of his subjects, out of loyalty to the 
Suther, were to relieve the distress of the son ? would he not rather 
reward them for it? Besides, it is even the will of God, that we should 
relieve the poor: for thus He has declared by his prophet Isaiah, ‘O 
break thy bread to the hungry, and bring the distressed poor into thy 
house” There must, therefore, be a merit in relieving them.” ‘ 

T. Basa Barura. 

















THE JEWISH WOMAN. 


BY CHARLOTTE MONTEFIORE, 


‘“*A noble woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command, 
And yet aspirit still and bright, 
With something of an angel light.” 

Tur Jews have been accused of following in the wake of other 
Oriental nations, and of placing woman in a comparatively low scale; 
we have often heard it remarked that it was reserved for Christianity 
to raise her to the same moral rank as man—for the chivalry of the 
middle ages to make her an object of tender devotion—and for the 
civilization of modern times to remove her from that flowery pedestal 
toahigher, though perhaps less flattering sphere, where she is no longer 
an idol to be worshipped by man, but his fellow-worshipper, his fellow- 
laborer, and in all things his faithful helpmate. Now we are not going 
to dispute that the world has improved, or to assert that the social po- 
sition of woman has reinained uninfluenced by the progress of civiliza- 
tion, but we do not think that woman could have been looked upon as 
an inferior being by those to whom we owe the description of the virtuous 
woman, in the last chapter of Proverbs. We regard that beautiful pie- 
ture as a refutation of the assertion that the Jews made but small ac- 
count of female excellence; and we think that the women of the pre- 
sent day could follow no better model than that. which was offered 
to the women of Israel more than two thousand years ago. Time may 
have hallowed it, but the mist of ages through which it has descended 
to us has not impaired its beauty or its usefulness. Our poor sister in 
her dark home can follow that bright example, and gain that which 
gold caunot purchase; and the favored ones of the world, the inmates 
of luxurious dwellings, who without toil or trouble enjoy a perpetual 
feast, must strive to emulate it, or their prosperity will not be hap- 
piness, their high station nothing but care and vanity. 

Let us ponder for a few moments on that ideal standard of female char- 
acter, and try to discover what are the qualities woman ought to pos- 
sess to approach, we will not say to attain it. Energy, strength of 
purpose, and active zeal appear to us among the most essential; they 
are not generally considered as such; perhaps, on the contrary, they 
sound to many ears unfeminine and harsh, but we contend that with- 
out them woman cannot even aspire to fulfill the task intrusted to her 
in the holy page; she may be gentle, nay more, kind at times, a 
pleasing ornament, approved of and smiled at by the world; but she 
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will be far from the virtuous woman, she will not rejoice in time to 
come, nor will any rise up and call her blessed. 

The virtuous woman “ girdeth her loins with strength, and strength- 
eneth her arms,” for she knows she must work hard to fill her ap- 
pointed place in God’s world. Ina palace or in a cottage she must 
equally be a humble laborer in the service of her Master, and consider 
that her greatest honor here below. Her life is His gift, and she must 
not waste it in mere pleasure, in vain pursuits, nor in idle dreams, those 
baneful children of the imagination, which not only rob her of years 
of usefulness, but impair her mental powers and unfit her for all ex- 
ertion. 

“She looketh well to the ways of her household.” She will feel 
herself bound, and it is no light or easy task, to make her home the 
abode of order, purity, and cheerfulness; daily to further the happiness 
of all in that small domain, and to maintain inflexible justice and im- 
partiality among the little community who own her sway. Her chil- 
dren will be left to no foreign hands; she will guide and instruct them 
as far as she is able, and she will teach them by example, precept, 
and affection. She will not think she has fulfilled a mother’s duty 
when she merely gives them the love and solicitude which are the 

“natural instincts of her heart ; she will look upon her children not only 
as her dearest treasures here, the joys of her youth and the consolations 
of ld age, but as beings who greatly depend upon her for their happi- 
ness here and hereafter— beings she must prepare for this life and for 
eternity. All the powers of her mind and all the energies of her soul will 
be tasked to make her worthy of what she feels to be at once a blessed 
privilege and a fearful responsibility. For them she will, if needs be, 
give up pleasures and cherished pursuits; to their real welfare she will 
sacrifice a mother’s vanity, and that blind fondness which is often 
but another name for selfishness or indolence; for them she will strive 
to improve her mental powers, to acquire knowledge, to learn pa- 
tience, and practise self-control. 

Then, when “ her household are clothed in scarlet,” that is to say, 
when all those dependant on her are cared and provided for, when her 
home is bright and peaceful, her children growing up in bodily and 
spiritual health under her viligant eye, and her husband made happy 
by her care to satisify his wishes and please his tastes, then let her not 
say, “ My task is done;” another, and a blessed one, remains to be 
performed. “She stretcheth out her hand to the poor, yea, she reach- 
eth forth her hand to the needy.” Let her not deem it sufticient to open 
her purse, and distribute some of her superfluous wealth to the destitute, 
to appear as a subscriber in charitable lists, and to attend occasional 
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meetings for charitable purposes—the powerto give is one of the lux- 
uries of the rich; in the exercise of it no self-sacrifice, no spirit of de- 
votion is required, it is not “reaching forth her hand to the needy.” 
Those simple words inply far more. There are the afflicted to con- 
sole, the ignorant to instruct, as well as the needy to assist. To effect 
the former she must give not money, that genii of the rich, which 
appears at their call and does their work, but time, and trouble, and 
affectionate sympathy. She must not flinch from scenes of 
misery, nor from the prosaic, and to her perhaps revolting, details 
of real want; she must remember that those beings so poorly clad, so 
wretchedly housed, uncouth perhaps in manner, soured, and, it may be, 
even degraded by misfortune and neglect, are children of the one 
great Father, sojourners here like herself, and, like herself, heirs to im- 
mortality. They have hearts like hers, which can be touched and 
softened by kindness, which will respond like hers to noble enthusiasm, 
and beat as tumultuously as her own for the dearly loved ones around 
her. 

It is not mere pity that urges her to come to the aid of these weary 
toilers, who feed, clothe, and‘adorn her. A sense of justice and duty 
bids her rise trom her luxurious repose, and stretch forth a gentle wo- 
man’s hand, to heal their wounds, to raise them, if fallen, to console, 
refine, and gladden them. She will impart to them what she has 
learnt herself trum the good and wise, the living and the dead, and will 
thus return in some degree the debt she owes her poorer brethren ; for 
does not their labor give her those precious hours of leisure which en- 
able her to hold communion with the great teachers of the present and 
the past? Can she feel no gratitude for such a boon ? 

But she will often learn far more than she can teach; and many a 
time will she return from haunts of misery, humbled at her own in- 
feriority to the patient, trusting, enduring sufferers she went to re- 
lieve. 

“ She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is the law 
of kindness.” Wisdom without kindness wears a harsh, forbidding 
aspect, and kindness without wisdom would but too often prove no 
kindness at all. The virtuous woman combines the two; her wisdom 
is tempered and made graceful and winning by kindness ; her kindness 
derives truth and power from wisdom—like the light and heat of the 
sun, they ought to be inseparable, and whilst the one enlightens, the 
other cheers with its genial warmth. Patient study and meditation 
must give her the former, humility and love the latter. They alone 
can repress the quick reply, the angry tone, and mocking word. And 
she must not forget that the law of kindness extends to the absent, and 
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that it prohibits evil speaking and useless censure. Many are the 
temptations to break it, and hard must be her struggles if she would 
succeed in keeping within its bounds. 

Vanity, frivolity, and indolence are perhaps the greatest opponents 
she will have to encounter ; let her combat them, then, with diligence 
and energy. And this contirms what we said some pages back, that 
the woman who would follow the model Holy Writ has placed before 
her must acquire strength of mind, power of application, and a pure and 
holy zeal, to urge her on to all that is good and great and noble. She 
must not only forbear and endure, but she musi act, she must fulfil 
those manifold duties which God has given her to perform. Active 
occupation will be the best antidote against the poison of vanity or 
the heart-burning of discontent. Vexation, disappointment, and sorrow 
may doubtless assail her; she may still have days of sadness and of 
gloom when her heart is heavy with its secret load of grief; but she 
will not pine in discontent, she will not lead an aimless, profitless life, 
mourning over what cannot be changed, wasting the present in vain 
regrets for the past, or in impossible reveries for the future. She will 
turn evil into good, by making it conduce to her moral improvement, 
and in alleviating the sorrows of others she will surely find consolation, 
perhaps even oblivion, for her own. 

“ Favor is deceitful ; beauty is vain, but the woman that feareth the 
Lord, she shall be praised.” 





THE SUFFERINGS OF THE JEWS UNDER HADRIAN. 


Or all the tyrants that afflicted and persecuted the Jewish nation, 
none: ever acted with greater cruelty towards them, nor made them 
drink deeper of the bitter cup of affliction, than the Emperor Hadrian. 
Provoked by their repeated endeavors to shake off the iron yoke which 
he and his predecessors had imposed upon them; and exasperated at 
their heroic resistance during the siege of Bither, which city they 
valiantly defended for a considerable time, he conceived a deadly 
hatred against them. After causing the most dreadful slaughter 
amongst thei, he ordered vast numbers to be publicly sold for slaves ; 
and so harassed and distressed the miserable few that were unhappy 
enough to escape his immediate vengeance, as to fill their minds with 
despair. Hence the detestation in which his memory was held amongst 
the early Jewish writers; many of whom most likely felt his oppres- 


sions, and were eye-witnesses to the calamities of their brethren. The 
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most diabolical acts of tyranny are ascribed to him ; and his name is 
never mentioned without maledictions. Amongst many acts of his 
cruelty they relate the following:—“ He caused guards to be placed at 
the principal roads of Hemath, Licania, and Bethel. ‘ Now,’ said he, 

‘if they escape from one place, they are sure to be caught in another.’ 
As great numbers had concealed themselves in woods, caves, and in- 
accessible spots, he, in order to draw them from their hiding-places, 
ordered it to be proclaimed that the Emperor’s anger was appeased, 
and that whoever wished to avail himself of the royal clemency should 
appear before him, at a stated period, in the valley of Rimmon. Many, 
confiding in the royal assurance, came and presented themselves at the 
appointed time. ‘The tyrant was at dinner, in his pavilion. Behold- 
ing the assembled multitude, he said to his lieutenant—‘ Mind, I ex- 
pect, that before I finish this crust of bread and the thigh of this fowl, 
not one of those wretches shall remain alive.’ The lieutenant obeyed ; 
the legions were ordered to fall upon the defenceless people; and they 
were massacred without remorse. Those that remained concealed, 
escaped indeed immediate destruction, but they were reserved for still 
greater calamities. Hunger and want reduced them to such extremi- 
ties, that they were obliged to feed on the putrid bodies of the slain. 
Tne Medrash relates that two of those unfortunate men, being con- 
cealed in a cave, and their scanty stock of provisions being exhausted, 
one said to the other, ‘Go forth, and see whether thou canst find any- 
thing to support life.” The man went, and found the murdered body 
of his father. After bedewing it with tears, and lamenting his own 
- hard fate, he interred it, and placed a sign on the grave. He then 
went in search of food, but finding none, he returned to his hiding- 
place. His companion seeing him come home empty handed, said, 
‘ Now let me go; perhaps I may be more fortunate’ He went, and 
wandered about for some time. At last he came to the spot where his 
companion had been before, and where he had buried his father. The 
man, perceiving a grave, opened it, and took out the dead body, carried 
it home, dressed it, ate part of it, and gave some to his companion, 
who, almost perishing with hunger, greedily devoured it. Having 
satistied the immediate cravings of nature, he inquired of his com- 
panion where he got the body? ‘In such and such a place,’ answered 
the latter ; describing the sign he found on the grave. The man per- 
ceived too late that it was the body of his parent. He rent his gar- 
ments, tore the hair off his head, and in a fit of despair, cried out— 
. Miserable and detested - etch that Iam, I have fed on the mangled 
limbs of my own father ! ° 


Meprasu Ecuou. 





LORD LYTTON ON NAMES AND THEIR INFLUENCE. 


In the amusing opening of Lord Lytton’s posthumous novel, 
“ Kenelm Chillingly,” there are some admirable remarks on the moral 
responsibilities of parents for the names they give to their children. 
Sir Peter Chillingly is very hard on his own name, and ascribes his 
mediocrity in great measure to it. ‘“ Peter,” he says, to the assembled 
family council, “ has been for many generations, as you are aware, the 
baptismal to which the eldest born of our family has been devoted. 
On the altar of that name I have been sacrificed. Never has there 
been a Sir Peter Chillingly who has in any way distinguished himself 
above his fellows. That name has been a dead weight on my ‘intellec- 
tual energies. In the catalogue of illustrious Englishmen there is, I 
think, no immortal Sir Peter, except Sir Peter Teazle, and he only 
exists on the comic stage ;” and Sir Peter Chillingly might have ad- 
ded that Sir Peter Teazle is immortal only for the amusement he 
affords to others, not for any intrinsic capacity. One of the family 
council, however, suggests “ Sir Peter Lely,” on which Sir Peter Chil- 
lingly replies with unanswerable force, “ That painter was not an Eng- 
lishman. Ife was born in Westphalia, famous for hams. I confine 
my remarks to the children of our native land. I am aware that in 
foreign countries the name is not an extinguisher to the genius of its 
owner. But why? In other countries its sound is modified. Pierre 
Corneille was a great man; but I put it to you whether, had he been 
an Englishman, he could have been the father of European tragedy as 
Peter Crow?” And Sir Peter might have added that Peter the 
Apostle got his weight from his Hebrew name Cephas. Cephas gives 
the impression of a rock; Peter, the impression of a commonplace 
respectability, with a wavering turn. Now Lord Lytton, in touch- 
ing this subject, touches one of the most real grievances which 
children have against rash parents, and he touches both sides of it. 
He not only deprecates the names which stamp a child with medioeri- 
ty, but he deprecates those which stamp him with an impress of absurd 
and indecent ambition. A crusty cousin had suggested that St. Peter’s 
child should be called Hannibal or Charlemagne, in order to give him 
adventitious grandeur, on which Sir Peter replies, with great temper 
and justice, “ On the contrary, if you inflict on a man the burthen of 
one of these names, the glory of which he cannot reasonably expect to 
eclipse or even to equal, you crush him beneath the weight. Ifa poet 
were called John Milton, or William Shakspeare, he would not dare 
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to publish even a sonnet. No, the choice of a name lies between the 
two extremes of ludicrous insignificance and oppressive renown.” This 
is very just, and should bring remorse to many a parental heart. There 
is no more indelible mischief done to a child than either a grandiose 
or amean name. The moral influence of names must be admitted, 
however, to depend in very great degree on somewhat arbitrary and 
subjective influences. We have heard a man deplore having been 
called “ James,” with the utmost pathos, asserting that it had to some 
extent made a flunkey of his very soul against his will. That man, of 
course, had been a student of Thackeray, and the subjective influences 
which worked upon his mind were of the Jeames de la Pluche order. 
Had he instead been steeped in Sir Walter Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake,” 
and full of the chivalric associations with the Knight of Snowdon,— 
** And Normans call me James Fitz-James,”—he might have regarded 
his name as injurious to him, if at all, only through its too unreal, ro- 
mantic associations. But who could have idealized the nickname 
Jim? That is, if not so flunkeyish as Janes, much more irredeemably 
descriptive of a soul at the beck and call of society. It is to “* James,” 
even under its worst aspects, exactly what the footboy is to the flun- 
key,--and implies that respect or awe to the owner of such a name is 
simply impossible. Any one who had a taste for slipping good- 
naturedly through the world, and for being familiarly treated by every- 
body he met, might not object to be called Jim. It is an honest sort 
of name, and a passport, as it were, to kindly treatment. But it puts 
dignity and power beyond the reach of the most sanguine hope. A 
man generally known among his acquaintances as “Jim” might be 
very popular and have great influence of the coaxing kind, but it is 
impossible he could take up any position requiring observance and 
reverence. , 

It is worth observing that the shrewdness of the world has given a 
certain elasticity to the moral influence of names, by inventing a good 
many different modifications of them, and modifications with very 
various nuances, especially in the case of women, You can’t have a 
much wider range than is contained, for instance, in Elizabeth, Eliza, 
Betty, Betsy, Bessy, and Bess,—Elizabeth with a z, again, being really 
distinct in moral effect from Elisabeth with an s. No one would 
dream of spelling the name of St. Elisabeth—Mr. Kingsley’s heroine— 
with az, the hard, grinding sound of the 2 would be altogether incon- 
sistent with her essence. But Elisabeth with an s should be fair and 
feminine, with something, perhaps, a little secret and brooding in her 
nature. On the other hand, Queen Elizabetl’s name should always 
have the z,—both for the sake of the hardness and imperiousness it 
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gives, and ‘for the sake, somehow, of the touch of awkwardness and 
coarseness it throwsin. This is the direction in which it has developed 
into the familiarities of Betsy and Betty, the former clumsy, but 
shrewd, homely, and trustworthy; the latter loud and fast. Lady 
Betty used to be a common name enough in the aristocracy at one 
time, but it must have tended to make all its owners vulgar talkers 
and managers. And just as Elizabeth was degraded into Betsy and 
Betty, so Elisabeth was familiarized into Bessy and Bess, both fond 
names, the former suggesting a touch of weakness, the latter, like all 
monosyllabic names, suggesting a want of atmosphere about the char- 
acter, but also implying a certain practical brevity and decision. 

Is the enormous string of names which royal personages usually as- 
suine, a sort of way of asserting for themselves that their dignity 
shall be independent of name, by providing a channel and opening, 
as it were, fur any possible characteristic in some appropriate name ¢ 
We suspect the practice must have originated from the kind of feeling 
which madesome American theologian (Dr. Horace Bushnell, we think) 
exult in the Athanasian Creed, on the ground that the more contradic- 
tions you could accumulate in the attempt to express the Infinite, the 
nearer your mind would rise to a conception of the Infinite. It is 
difficult to imagine any other conceivable reason for burying a human 
being in such a string of names, for instance, as this of the King of 
Saxony,—* Jean-Népomucéne-Marie-J oseph-Antoine-Xavier- V incent- 
Louis-Gonzague-Frangois-de-Paule-Stanislas—Bernard—Paul-Félix-Da- 
mans.” The only conceivable motive fur such a name could be to 
prevent any possibility of limiting the development of the royal char- 
acter in one single direction, by providing an indefinite number of 
moral conduit-pipes for the conceivable variety of the royal qualities. - 
We suspect, however, that a good deal of the actual mediocrity of 
reigning families is due to the labyrinth of names in which the baby is 
hidden, like a moth in a silk cocoon. It takes more mental energy 
than most human infants have, to break your way out of such a verbal 
palace-prison as that. It must be very like being born in a wood, to find 
yourself at the core of such a name as the Saxon King’s, when you 
come to the possession of the very limited consciousness of infancy. 
Indeed, if the truth were known, might it not be discovered that the 
noble novelist himself, whose posthumous work has given rise to these 
remarks, got a little mystified among the reduplicated Lyttons and 
Bulwers of his earliest name, and that it was the bad effect of this con- 
fusing impress upon his literary character which led him to deal so 
much as a novelist in grandiloquent mystery and capital letters? We 
are disposed to maintain that simplicity in naming is the right of the 
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great as well as of the small. As you may smother a child in luxury, 
so you may smother him in names. No realist in art could ever have 
come out of Sir Edward Earl Lytton Bulwer Lytton. Did anybody 
ever write a really great book yet, who had been embarrassed in child- 
hood by the heavy armor of a complicated name.— The Spectator. 





RABBI HUNA REPROVED. 


Razer Huna dealt in wine, of which he kept a large store. Hehad 
the misfortune to have four hundred barrels of his wine spoiled and 
i unfit for sale. Rabbi Jehudah and some of the wise men went to 
| condole with him. After expressing their sorrow at his heavy loss, 
they begged him to examine and review his general conduct. ‘* My 
friends,” said Huna, who in fact was a very pious man, “do you then 
suspect me of having committed any sin deserving of so severe a 
punishment?” “And do you then,” asked the sages in their turn, 
“imagine that the Divine Judge chastises without a cause?” ‘ Well, 
then,” said Huna, “if you know anything wrong of me, you had 
better tell me.” His learned friends then told him, they had been 
informed, that he neglected to give his gardeners the branches of the 
vines (then considered as their legal dues). 

“Tt is very true,” rejoined the Rabbi; ‘“ but what crime is there in 
that? Know ye not that gardeners are not very honest, and that they 
generally take much more than their due?” ‘ True,” said the wise 
men; “but do you forget what the proverb says,—He that steals from 
the dishonest, partakes of their plunder?” Intimating that we must 
act honestly, even towards those who injure us. Huna, although rich, 
powerful, and learned, was not ashained to acknowledge his fault. He 
repaired his past errors, and thanked the wise men for the moral lesson 
they gave him. 


ee 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


The greatest pleasure of life is love.-—Str W. Temple. 
Ignorance is the mother of suspicion.— W. 22. Alger. 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands.—Cowper. 

Who to himself is law no Jaw doth need.— Chapman. 
What mighty contests rise from trivial things.— Pope. 

She neglects her heart who studies her glass.—Zavater. 

A golden mind stoops not to shows of dross.—Shakespeare. 
Most powerful is he who has himself in his power.—/Seneca. 





THE STATE OF THE DYING JEW. 
(REFLECTIONS BY A MEDICAL MAN.) 


Tue reliance on a future life softens misery, and makes even the 
troubles of this life sacred in our sight, while we compare the brevity 
of their duration with the perfect and perpetual felicity to which they 
lead. How much to be pitied is the fate of a mortal whom sophistry 
has robbed of the consoling prospect of futurity, and who sees his soul 
doomed to annihilation. His state in this world must be a dream of 
despair. In days of happiness, this terrible thought steals upon his 
imagination, like a serpent through a bed of flowers, and poisons every 
social enjoyment. In days of adversity, it crushes him helpless to the 
ground, and takes from him the only hope which can sweeten misery. 
The prospect of a better life deprives the hour of death of many of its 
imaginary horrors—it moderates the sufferings which now and then 
attend the hour of dissolution. These manifest themselves chiefly in 
delicate and irritable individuals as a kind of struggle, when respira- 
tion becomes embarrassed ; they are also noticed to accompany some 
severe organic lesions, in which the heart and lungs are materially 
affected. More frequently, the dying obviously suffer nothing, and 
express no uneasiness, Besides, both the impressions of present objects, 
and those recalled by memory, are influenced by the extreme debility 
of the patient, whose wish is for absolute rest. 

It is the task of humanity to mitigate the sufferings of the dying, 
and where nature has induced none, to take care that the officiousness 
of art may not inflict them. The length of the interval between in- 
sensibility and the absolute cessation of life has given rise to a multi- 
tude of superstitious notions and mischievous practices among the 
vulgar. Indeed, some of these opinions are of considerable antiquity ; 
but it does not appear that in those ages the attendants presumed to 
celebrate the death of the sufferer. When the tossing of the arms, the 
rattling noise in the throat, and difficulty of swallowing have come on, 
all unnecessary noise and bustle about the dying person should be 
prohibited ; and, unless he place himself in a posture evidently uneasy, 
he should be left undisturbed. Exclamations of grief and the crowding 
of the family round the bed only serve to harass him. The common 
practice of plying him with liquors of different kinds, and of pouring 
them into his mouth when he cannot swallow, must be totally abstain- 
ed from. Everything ought to be conducted as if he were in a transi- 
tory sleep, and every attention paid him, though there be nobody to 
thank us for the same. Whoever has the least pretensions to common 
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humanity will surely not hesitate for a single moment to perform so 
generous, though painful a duty, as that of carefully attending to the 
sad expiring moments of a departing fellow-creature. The duty must 
be reciprocal to every benevolent being, as sooner or later the inevi- 
table terrible trial must be our own. From asad mistaken humanity, 
surronnding friends are sometimes apt to persuade the nearest relatives 
that nothing more can be done for the dying person, and thus prevent 
them from performing those kind marks of attention which can only 
be expected from those who are deeply interested. Such a bounden 
duty as this ought surely not to be left (as is too often the case) to a 
mercenary nurse or a greedy hireling! I would recommend it to all 
surviving relatives and friends, who have been attending with the 
greatest assiduity on the sick, not to desert their post the moment the 
nurse has reported the death of the patient; but in this trying hour, 
if grief has not too much overpowered them, to exert every necessary 
recollection, to calm their feelings as much as human nature will per- 
mit, and, if possible, not be persuaded to quit the room too hastily 
(unless contagion be apprehended), nor suffer the poor departed friend 
to be stripped and pulled about, until indubitable signs clearly demon- 
strate that every trace of life has disappeared. 

An inquiry into the respective observances kept up among our nation 
in all quarters of the world will lead us to an investigation of the 
nature and importance of those rites concerning the dying and the 
dead which, during so many centuries of revolutionary changes, have 
always been attended to with the greatest solicitude. They are chiefly 
founded on religious precepts, collected from various parts of the Tal- 
mudical writings, and are thus constituted. part of our ritual laws. 
Upon a closer examination, all of them will be found based on the 
purest moral principles; they breathe throughout the most refined 
humane feelings, and contain nothing of the barbarous spirit of the age 
in which they were recorded to posterity. They bestow upon the 
departing every religious and social comfort, whilst the departed are 
treated with unusual respect and reverence. The bodies of the de- 
ceased are regarded as sacred; they are the object of the most solemn 
ceremonies, and, after undergoing a purifying ablution, are committed 
to the grave in a state oftentimes more dignified than they presented 
throughout life. Engendered by religious, more than by humane pre- 
cepts, we find in history several traces of the respect which the anci- 
ents, especially the Indians, the Egyptians, and the Syrians, entertained 
for the dead. The Syrians embalmed their bodies with myrrh, aloes, 
honey, salt, wax, bitumen, and resinous gums; they dried them also 
with the smoke of the fir and pine-tree. The Egyptians preserve theirs 
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with the resin of the cedar, with aromatic spices, and with salt. These 
people often keep such mummies, or at least their effigies,in their 
houses, and at grand entertainments they were introduced, that by re- 
viting the great actions of their ancestors, they might be better excited 
to virtue. The Greeks, at first, had probably not the same veneration 
for the dead as the Egyptians; but in proportion as they grew civil- 
ized, becoming more enlightened, they perceived the necessity of 
establishing laws for the protection of the dead. At Athens, the law 
required that no person should be buried before the third day; and in 
the greater part of the cities of Greece, a funeral did not take place 
till the sixth or seventh. When a man appeared to have breathed his 
last, his body was generally washed by his nearest relations with warm 
water mixed with wine. They afterwards anointed it with oil, and 
covered it with a dress, commonly made of fine linen, according to the 
custom of the Egyptians. The body was afterwards laid upon a couch 
in the entry of the house, where it remained till the time of the funeral. 
The Romans, in the infancy of their empire, paid as little attention to 
the dead as the Greeks had done. Several instances of resuscitations 
of pretended dead persons induced them later to delay funerals longer, 
and to enact laws to prevent precipitate interments. At Rome, after 
allowing a sufficient time for mourning, the nearest relation generally 
closed the eyes of the deceased, and the body was bathed with warm 
water, either to render it fitter for being anointed with oil, or to reani- 
mate the principle of life, which might be suspended without manifest- 
ing itself. Experiments were afterwards made to discover whether the 
person were really dead; these were often repeated during the time 
that the body remained exposed, by persons appointed to visit the dead 
for convincing themselves of their real state. On the second day, the 
body was anointed with oil and balm; on the third, it was clothed ac- 
cording to its dignity and condition. The dresses were often prepared 
at a distance, by the mothers and wives of persons still in life. On the 
fourth day the body was placed on a conch, and exposed in the vesti- 
bule of the house, with the face turned towards the entrance, and the 
feet near the door; in this position it remained till the end of the week, 
when the funeral rites were perturmed. The Turks have at all times 
been accustomed to wash the bodies of their dead before interment ; 
and as their ablutions aie complete, and no part escapes the attention 
of those who assist at such melancholy ceremonies, they are better 
enabled to judge whether death has really made its appearance or not. 
Among other methods of proof, the state of the sphincter ani is exam- 
ined, which muscle, if still found contracted, they warm the body and 
endeavor to recall it to life; otherwise, after having washed the corpse 
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with soap and water, they wipe it with linen cloths, wash it again with 
rose water and aromatic substance, cover it with a rich dress, put upon 
its head a cap ornamented with flowers, and extend it upon a carpet, 
placed in the vestibule, or hall, at the entrance of the house. 

From this short historical sketch, we perceive, to some extent, a 
striking resemblance between many ceremonies of the nations just 
mentioned and those of our own people. The question of priority 
with regard to these similar institutions, is, undoubtedly, one of diffi- 
cult solution, historical records being so deficient and inconsistent that 
nothing satisfactory can be built on their unstable foundations. 
When compatible with good sense, it matters very little from what 
source they originated, and upon what soil they sprang up to spread 
their blessings over neighboring and distant countries, As long as 
they bear the stamp of humanity, and thus tend to enhance the moral 
worth of man, they will be held in due respect by every enlightened 
commupity. With slight modifications in their performance, they 
become part and parcel of the outward rites that are embodied in 
every religion, however discrepant their special tenets may be. By 
being based on the immutable laws to which human nature is subject, 
they may justly be regarded as the property of every one. They lose 
their high standing when divested of their moral worth, which alone 
entitles them to exist within the pale of religion. It is therefore to 
be regretted that over-officiousness and untimely religious zeal should 
now and then induce some narrow-minded individual to overstep the 
sacred boundaries, and violate the very laws they are most anxious to 
do homage to. Whoever is so unfortunate as to be frequently present 
at the cluse of life, is often reluctantly obliged to witness scenes that 
are revolting of themselves, and painful both to the poor sufferer and 
the more sensible bystanders. I will here chiefly refer to a few 
customs, which have lost much of their original excellence, and are 
degenerating into inconsistent practices, by being deprived of that 
decorum which ought ever to attend such charitable and pious acts. 

Upon soberly considering the tendency and importance of the last 
solemn prayers that give comfort to the dying man, and consolation to 
his surviving relatives, what must we think of the manner in which 
they are often vociferated with stentorian voices by a room full of 
zealous intruders? There is surely no mz” (charity) in torturing one of 
our bedridden fellow-creatures, however great that of our attendance 
at the departing of life may be considered. Nothing can be more 
unfeeling and absurd than the bawling of edifying prayers into 
the ears of one who is yet in the possession of his faculties, though 
greatly debilitated by an exhausted bodily state. Why should we 
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hurry a man to his grave by our premature orisons? Why perform 
a most sacred religious duty in a boisterous, unruly manner ? Humanity 
as well as religion has its claims; those of the former dare never be 
sacrificed in favor of any misconstructed demands of the latter. 
Chiefly among the middle and lower classes, instances of not unfre- 
quent occurrence offer themselves, in which a less close observer 
of human nature must notice the painful feelings the dying endeavor 
to express on such occasions. But all their struggles are in vain, 
their feeble exertions make no impression on their torturers, their 
motions with head and arms remain unnoticed, their writhing is dis- 
regarded, and their hoarse groans are only stifled by renewed efforts 
of a dozen voices. These nvisy devotees are aided in their mistaken 
charitable acts by individuals, commonly called “ Watchers,” who are 
generally, with very few exceptions, a most ignorant class of people. 
Guided by their crude intellect, they form the most preposterous 
notions of their official duties, and interfere often in matters which lie 
far beyond their limited capacities. On the arrival of these significant 
functionaries, who are commonly ushered into the patient’s presence 
long before their services are required, the room is with urgent im- 
portunity cleared by their orders of every other assistant, whilst they 
take charge of the unfortunate victim, who is doomed to their vigilance. 
Their sagacity renders all farther professional assistance superfluous, 
the medical adviser is banished from their jurisdiction, however 
salutary and highly important his services might prove to be, and his 
place becomes occupied by a more spiritual class of men, who 
zealously assemble to be present when the soul forsakes her mortal 
frame. 
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ADMISSION OF JEWS INTO BRANDENBURG, 


Tue family of Abarbanel, the celebrated Jewish commentator, is 
remarkable for having carefully preserved its pedigree, according to 
which they trace their descent from King David. Hence, in all the 
documents and books of Abarbanel and his family, they have added to 
their signature, dxqw" ‘yom TT psa (from the stem of David, king of 
Israel). 

Don Isaac Abarbanello, whose family had long lived in Spain, and 
who was permitted by authority to have a lion in his crest, was ex- 
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pelled from that country with the rest of the Jews, under Ferdinand, 
the Catholic, in 1492. The Abarbanel family settled finally in the 
East, where strangers from Christian countries were then called 
‘ Franke ;” and when, many years afterwards, the Abarbanel family 
left the East and settled in Vienna, they were still designated 
“ Franks,” with the peculiar Austrian diminutive “el,” aud the 
family has ever since retained the name of “ Frankel.” 

The accomplishments and intelligence for which the Abarbanel 
(Frankel) family was ever renowned, soon distinguished them also in 
Austria, both in a pecuniary and intellectual point of view. Never- 
theless, they were not exempted from the hard fate which the Jews 
met with under Leopold, in being, on February 14th, 1670, expelled 
from the Austrian dominions, under pain of death. 

The family of Frankel united with some others of their expelled 
brethren in presenting a petition to the resident minister of the Elector 
of Brandenburg, Andreas Neumann, begging that he would intercede 
with his royal master, in order to oben permission for some of them 
to settle in his dominions. 

In this petition they complained, that though God had created the 
earth for all men, yet the countries were everywhere closed against 
them, so that they knew not whither to turn their steps.. 

The poverty and very great depopulation occasioned in the 
marquisate of Brandenburg by the thirty years’ war, induced the 
elector to grant their request. The elector instructed his pleni- 
potentiary, under the date of April 19th, 1670, that he had no objec- 
tion to allow forty or fifty families to settle in his dominions. On the 
21st of May an edict was issued, which gave them permission to 
settle in the country, and carry on their own mode of worship in 
private houses, but not in public synagogues. 

As a characteristic of the times, it may be noticed that in the special 
charter, which was granted to various families, there are these 
restrictive clauses: “that they are to abstain from usury, and not to 
take more interest than three pence a week for one dollar (3860 pence) ; 
to abstain from purchasing stolen goods and blaspheming Christ; ” 
with a few other similar clauses, all calculated to demoralize the Jews. 

Some of the members of the Frankel family settled in Berlin, others 
in Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and others in Dessau, in which latter place 
they founded the congregation which flourished so abundantly in 
atter times. The family became the founders of very important 
printing-oftices for Jewish literature in Berlin, Frankfort, Jessnitz, 
and Dessau, whence proceeded the Talmud in three complete editions 
(in Berlin), and also the Pentateuch in various editions, as well as 
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the works of Maimonides (in Jessnitz), his -"s129 mova, as well as a 
complete edition of the Jerusalem Talmud, and its excellent com- 
mentary, nny y29p, by the grandfather of Mr. F., at Dessau. All 
these works are celebrated for their clearness and correctness, and are 
often quoted by Christian writers. 

The commentator on the Jerusalem Talmud, just referred to, was 
afterwards Chief’ Rabbi in Berlin, and was follo wed thither by the 
juvenile Moses, son of Mendal, for the privilege of studying under so 
great a Rabbi the Talmud and other Jewish literature. This pupil 


was Moses Mendelssohn, afterwards the celebrated modern reformer 
of the Jews. | 
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Absa Umna,a Jewish physician, was as much celebrated for his 
piety and humanity, as for his medical skill, Ile made no distinction 
between rich and poor, and was particularly attentive to learned men, 
from whom he never would accept the least reward for his professional 
services: considering them as a sort of fellow-laborers, whose fune- 
tions were still more important than his own; since they were 
destined to cure the diseases of the mind. Unwilling to deter peo- 
ple from profiting by his medical knowledge, yet not wishing to put 
any one to the blush for the smallness of the fee they might be able to 
give, he had a box fixed in his ante-chamber, into which the patients 
threw such sums as they thought proper. His fame spread far and 
wide. Aba-ye, who then was the chief of the Academy, heard of it ; and 
wishing to know whether everything reported of that benevolent man 
Was true, sent to him two of his disciples, who were slightly indisposed. 
The physician received them kindly, gave them some medicine, and re- 
quested them to stay in his house over night. The offer was readily 
accepted. They remained till next morning, when they departed, taking 
with them a piece of tapestry which had served as a covering to the 
couch on which they had slept. This they carried to the market- 
place ; and waiting till their kind host had arrived, pretended to offer 
it for sale, and asked him how much he thought it worth? Abba 
Umna mentioned a certain sum. “Dost thou not think it worth 
more?” asked the men. ‘ No,” answered the physician ; “this is the 
very sum I gave for one much like it.” “Why, my good man, re- 
joined the disciples, “this is thine own: we took it from thy house. 
Now tell us truly, we beseech thee, after missing it, hadst thou not 
avery bad opinion of us?” “ Certainly not,” replied the pious man ; 
“ye know that a son of Israel must not impute evil intentions to 
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any one, nor judge ill of a neighbor by a single action; and since 
I was satisfied in my mind that no ill use would be made of it, let it 
even be so. Sell it, and distribute the money amongst the poor.” 
The disciples complied with his wishes, left him with admiration’ and 
thanks, and increased by their report his well-earned fame. 

But the most noble trait in this good man’s character was, that he 
never accpted any remuneration from the poor, and even provided 
them with everything that could, during their illness, contribute to 
their comfort ; and when he had, by his skill and assiduity, restored 
them to health, he would give them money, and say—‘ Now, my 
children, go and purchase bread and meat; these are the best and only 
medicines you require.” 

T. Taanirn. 
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It has been decided to pierce the tunnel of St. Gothard in Switzer- 
land, by means of the litho-fracteur; 25 tons of this explosive body 
being required to commence business with. Some idea of the extent 
of the work and the hardness of the rock, may be gathered from the 
fact that 1500 tons of this material, which is eighteen times as power- 
ful as gunpowder, must be employed. 


As the study of meteorology is perfected, new laws arededuced. One 
lately propounded is that the cyclone loses all its effects the instant it 
passes over a dry and desiccated surface. The most extending and 
violent typhoons of the East, upon entering a dry and rainless region, 
dwindle into diminutive dust storms. In fact, such a desert as the 
Sahara is a more formidable barrier to the passage of a storm than 
the mountain wall of the Alps; and the dreaded simoon of the African 
desert, notwithstanding the stories of travellers, seems of late years, 
when tested by the instruments of scientific men sent there for measur- 
ing its force, to be absolutely but a very little storm, and to have ex- 
pended all its force in an hour or two. 


No one could have heard the distinguished lecturer, Professor 
Tyndall, without believing, as he showed by experiment the vari- 
ous qualities of colors, not only as affecting the visual ray, but as hav- 
ing different effects on our other physical organs. For the last 12 
years General Pleasanton, of Philadelphia, has been making a series of 
practical researches on the influence of violet light, as bearing upon 
the growth of plants and animals. He says that grapes grown under a 
glass house with every eighth row of glass in violet color, has produced 
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marvellous effects. These experiments have even been carried on in re- 
gard to animals, and calves sheltered inside of houses whose roofs were 
made of violet-colored glass, acquired size and strength much faster than 
those which were brought up in rooms lighted only with plain glass. 


Questions of the rise and fall of empires, have arrested the attention 
of historians, but the actual physical changes, the elevation or de- 
pression of continents, are elements of research which now occupy 
scientists. If the political condition of France is at present such as 
to cause the keenest solicitude as to her permanency of government, 
she has—at least according to M. Reynaud, to congratulate herself on 
being fixed as to her level above the sea, and to have been for the last 
ten thousand years free from any considerable movement.’ But if 
France is fortunate in this respect—there are other countries, which 
every day are more or less influenced by internal physical movement. 
The ground of both Sweden and Norway, are ever being lifted by an 
inperceptible motion above the waters of the Baltic. The bottom of 
the Baltic sea, this philosopher insists, is gradually rising, so that he 
predicts that at some future time there will be no Baltic sea. There 
seems to be some truth as to this, supported by historical tradition. 
There is no oral story more remarkable for its accuracy than that of the 
Norse, and the old Skalds who in their poems speak of rocks and pro- 
montories, from whence in their time sailed their roving ships, which 
landmarks to-day, after only the lapse of 1200 years, are quite inland. 
Without however doubting for a moment the high authority of M. Rey- 
naud, people inclined to be alarmists should recollect that nature always 
exerts, as so well described by Herbert Spencer, a rythmic influence, 
which means that after a lapse of centuries, when a certain phenome- 
non exerts a peculiar influence, suddenly the very contrary influence is 
started, and goes on for thousands of years, and that in fact a com- 
pensating power governs the laws of the universe. 


In a former number, we described a series of experiments made on 
rabbits, where they were swung rapidly, and what were the effects of 
this motion on their varioys organisms, and we stated that observa- 
tions of this character tended to explain the various phenomena of 
sea-sickness. Although so many people have suffered from nausea on 
board of ship, but few are aware from what it exactly arises. Persons 
suffering complain not only of giddiness, but particularly of a qualm, 
which comes over them every time the ship descends, the feeling being 
that of the support they are standing on sinking under their feet. An 
approach to this qualm is commonly felt in a garden swing during its 
descent. There is no doubt that this is due to the fact that the in- 
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testines are partially relieved from their own weight, or are me- 
chanically made to swerve, past one’s control, and so exercise an un- 
usual pressure against the stomach, liver and diaphragm. This 
pressure produces the qualm, and the rapid and frequent alterations 
cause suflicient irritation to produce sickness. In addition to this, the 
brain disturbances, the constant shifting of the level, cause a certain 
amount of mental perturbation. Of course, the motions of a vessel are 
very complicated. They are three in character,—the pitch, the ascent, 
and the roll, sometimes all of them taking place at the same time. Mr. 
Bessemer will shortly have a ship built with an inside pivotal deck, hung 
precisely like a compass, which, worked mechanically by means of hy- 
draulic power, will have, he hopes, the power to prevent sea sickness, and 
there is every reason to suppose the invention will prove successful. 


One never wearies of the romance of manufactures, the creations of 
those delicate fabrics, which are the ultimatum of man’s science and 
skill. Scott has immortalized a scart especially, the one which Saladin 
with a single delicate stroke of his sabre cuts in two; although this feat 
finds its record only in the pages of romance, the existence of fabrics as 
delicate as those are fully vouched for by modern historians. The In- 
dian weaver, working in moist and warm underground apartments, 
not only secures for the delicate material he works on, those exact 
conditions necessary for the production of fabrics of extreme delicacy, 
but absolutely seems to attain what may be called a morbid or acute ner- 
vous sensibility, without which he never could attain his wonderful pro- 
ficiency. The Hindoos call the finest fabric made by them woven wind. 
Samples of such are now on their way to the Austrian exhibition, and 
so fine are they that a whole piece, 43 inches wide by 10 yards long, 
when folded to the full width can be drawn through a wedding-ring. 
This introduction we have made in order to bring before our readers a 
curious experiment lately spoken of as having been carried into effect 
by an officer of engineers residing in Munich. He conceived the idea 
of making the caterpillar be the spinner or manufacturer of the stuff. 
A peculiar kind of caterpillar is fed on a paste made of the leaves it 
feeds on. This is spread in a thin layer over a stone, and such de- 
signs as are to be left open, are touched with sweet oil by means of a 
paint-brush. The caterpillar only eats those portions free from oil, and 
spins as he goes. The extreme lightness of these reels, combined with 
their strength, is said to be wonderful. One of them measuring 26} by 
17 inches weighed 1.51 grains. One square yard of this substance would 
then weigh about four grains and a third, whilst one yard of silk gauze 
weighs 140 grains. One hundred and eighty tissues of this caterpillar 
fabric, would just equal one thickness of the finest muslin. 





